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Intended, to help reading istttaetort feettst 
onierttefid the aetata of reading errors, this r«port carefully 
etaelmes one typa ef #rret--*crd eelstiens. relieving a tetiea frf 
reeeetcfe ia tha ate* of eaissi.ca«, the revert dlscistes la' detail th* 
eaisslen patterns, ia e4atait» of a tingle re\der t ttsec ssasatiiea 
fear aey points a beat eiittleas "daacasttatea by that teedst. teit , 
the re per* aevalet* a wHet th*er«tlcel eeneltsioa that emissions aay 
be divided according te whether they *r« deliberate ct toada liberate. 
It cob pare* the eslsaien pheactaaer te a relate ea«* the 
sabstitatien of aeneerds for r*el word*. ?b« report thet (recasts a 
cntefetiaatioa of the typas atd caatct ef aeadelibertte eeittiens, 
felloeed by a ditcassion ef tha d fferential effect ef celaaien oa 
tha reader's effectiveness. 1 discaesies of he» the «Ed*rstaading ef 
oalsslons ia helped by loekiag at tha reader 1 * retellings fellows. 
The tssper^ceaelndas aith a sasaary tad th* iapllcaticnf cf tha 
deliberate and eende liberate tbeerj cf e*ission#^foi tending 
ir,str action- ffiT8| 
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tHitvrl till \ Atlti-na 



$*\\\%*\*% M wvni o» 4**1 on* r*UMfc»»rtiv hrWi in tl^p |«t»*t*»fc4nw*l lit*!*- 

t%tftf |te it "vtJWfeOft t^fl?**5 M ¥t**% It mO i^VliHIi that IfMld^le Otwtl *fO*d» 

hci Aun* thr\ di^-t "km**" ttw*a ih*t llltlr attention hif* b**M f|1v*?o to In 

«tt»di#* of ^t^h^a oi defining "knowing**. Mo it t i**leiri*« •** In t 
Htnafitt-r, ap#** fu»» nUu»^ mtalv»t** M»uHps tn 1*01* lPtr«l v«»<i**, ion**!*! 
lurgelv of thr- *ouniing of * stolon?* i«o«t«it tinn^ Including I^ttrf and ftvllnMr 
iwiAditmi!) an |v*rf of a latter ntudv of "Vnotn" Mi oml ^miin^. 

Ooe of the ffrM irfrrein*^ to otnl^sloiiis vm* made hv Aithur Ualr*i* in 1^** 
who had colic* fed "error" d*t* but dpetdrd that a Mud* of omtitE.li'11* rind lb** it 
rather, var* M scarc**lv relevant io his purports" (1**?. pp. ^p*" 1 *- ln 
fhith Sttrm viewed word omii*?*i«w. "errors" that vrre the product of care- 
|<i d#5ne pg B She reasoned that "the making of extort* In a fault which should l*e 
prevented hv the teacher, or If once made, should hr detected and corrected by 
proper exercises mid drills" (p. 23). She believed that some wrd owt anion* 
wore duo to vlMtnl defects (p. 23) and the tana "word blindness*^ became a popu- 
lar explanation during the 1930** for the seeming inability to recognize every 
vord accurately- "Patients" Buffering from thig roelady were supposedly afflicted 
with "a very highly selective loss of the capacity to recognize at a glance con- 
stellations of printed or written letters 1 * <S. t. Orton, 1937, p. 37) . Orton 
believed that many of them had "a tendency to omit entirely all the shorter 
words" (Orton, p. 38). Marion Monroe hypothesized that some error types way 
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0 ev^n tu ,k |'H**Uti«i wll liin tht • hi 1*1 vt^iu-vti lit- >f 1 1 t««|M * 1 1< itfn!**, !i!irr>ii|!i 

she feUte i«HU»h»Mfe fit* jMi»t*ai«iv dtir ft* iMr^lvt- Etf«ir&d of leading jl'tU, p- iJ), 

Ov*ii Mi** vi*ai n a mtf&hei ot umaiilti 1 u dt- Vt* lupi d . tM * *-n*»t I * ** **f 'VmmM'" 
III tH Al trading at muni id I i*f villi h III* Ittdrd tin *MmI ej&loiiti tfHegi'fV »*t eiHftr 
lypr TaMts n. Ho«tr«e tl'Jl.') dev«lop*:d trn •alcg^f U« tiim 1 he |e titling 

of thl!tt¥t*n * l^ahU at* "leading t<cfn I i rtbtJ^' huludtug 't<til feutfitlB *»t 

Wtd* M and **f erutftflfi nl wut.tti aMe,! 1 '. Sltr developed Individual |'lofl|tb of 

tsrret a In i»l*l**l ft* give ,f a m«£emi|i? of I he thltd'fe i t it*l)n(: pe t f oi than* c In 

rrJat ion in thai ot av^tage • hlLlirn, hy ImlUaflug h I a devlal tons ftom I he . 

J* 

normal t widen* J*?** hi en or 1 vp**»" (pJ!), She heiieved thai * f e*u h urtm 
fvpe wM«h drvljUre gteatlv I f %m t he noi m nhmiltl he I ur I hef analyzed, and 
the 1 foi thr deviation should 1*r d**t efJhitittd If |Hi«tnfMi^ (f*. 

Thus she tried to une pettetua of **tti*is gulden to f etned I ill l**n * although 

she admitted tli*t i*o**e » hllilrrn who vei r severely ret aided did not reveal 

any mil ft I sndfii£ deviations in error patterns (pp. //-H). Swanaon (l 4 H?) 

# 

developed n\m cafegoi ten 1n looking /it ponrHMr * ommon element*-. I client 
find otnt reading, one i*T whit h v^t* tin i-rot^slnns rategory th.it Included t be 

of Jeffera vttMn w**rda, Fairbanks, ( 1 need nltnll.-tr categories 

In studying the rei*fi ton&hlp between * ye movement «* find voice It* f he urn I 
reading of good and poor silent renders. Hfiddrn and fruit (IQ411 conduct -d 
an oral rending mirve> of ll r >4 pupils from grade*; 3-9* (with the aim of 
Improving instruct ion) . fining six "error* 1 c«tegorteR including ,, omisHlouN f, 

vind "refusal s 1 *. They concluded thnt ORii^RionB nnA refuRnlfl could he reduced 

*■ * 

or elf minuted by: blowing down the rending; linking ^tirntlons Hint wilJ focus 
on exact rpfiding; building a latger sight vocabulary; nnd by giving tbr 
reader a method of word attack (p. 126). Morton (1964) included "omisniona" 
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* Includes a for us on letter?; and pnrt^ of words not included in mim ue analysis 
categories. 
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wt ef f r *ntc|for If* *t»nf r of rf.* *,r**l M«f!lr.fe i»*fr»- *.f ^ i 

*|fy M itffotif ViMri I'm* ihiil tht I a*1 f* t**Iu4* *or£ i» ' •* 

f/rfits I hi »,i)t.i pofMof: of f.tf ^ * ^ t i i ff i !c irr (nviMiK'i* I' >• Mr** 
gr4<f*r** of gronMH«~#J i--»*lr#t 1* f taking «* **** *«/ 

]t*4gfp? the gr**e-tfM'<!i A« f rfitfftf Hf > of osS^fon* w'rM* it.*- pr*«-i-iH*.g 
rnnffUl of ffc* .*-ntLf-<«- *p. Howvrr, I ffcr i»H **f »r.r alji natflnUr 

W«-f**t virte#? ok! ff^fofE^ 'Yrrort**' 

Ofl^r pr«*frfesf n io ^**rr rt**<nr /»-'*rfc u2fir«iiic^ a t :r#*die I* «r-«I 

vf«* of v***i r#*-fii» I****?:- ?.fi«f Ift M'jfAj i/iy**: * ''via*, loftf- of wfolt- wor<*ft. 
pjirtir-utarly r*g lnl«*r**-df #t t= jfride nntj oI*J*-r ft, 11^ rm> IndJtflli: *irh*r 

te*r*KhiW *-V*9ii **t •* fto4*?0*y ff» -:W i p CV* T -IfsVfiOVfr Wird*" r f ^ Mftjf 

yr«r» «ft* f Rijf I :,??*lr* f Harris .-nd ^Ip^y l ViVi t at aft- it «t "nmts*lvn* 
*jfifjal=y art- rnuwtl i y * sf * 1 f^Wi? m ?,r in^tFtnf f w . Hwtvff, tMr fupU cay 
i f wf # f *f - f- f w^r d r r f h' * o ? t r *tr. r^, f r * i / ^x* I / *- * d * o ^ *- * 1*6 * j f 

If*** fiaiiif i-u; vf*v Mfi. *o ; If *-r«tnri ^**? ? < = ^ w-rd 'tJ--tlf-» 

are e r r * f *. » » /» f o o£ * * ? »■ * * * J r r * ? i . I £ -< ? * t h ■# f w#r *J I *-•= I on < \a% v < 
U-m ■■-•t. rf-^riiv ; r # ff^f^!n|r, re«^!nfr r*, - 'til'My, ftf,t knwlrifc ff*= vord r-r 

prlmtrflv of r*?^|?nl7fnK r r*-xtt w ;r*J . t>I* pat« ^* Intend to ■Jff.r .# 

rr#fjn* #-ut»i«If /fiH«r. - f Wf»f«l win- lot.* i-AWft '-f -1 pnV» lnftuf i»rl* tr^cry r.f 

r^adlni? ^n t ! -..rftf-nrfflf *»:i!mt: : r -^1 vid»:*l m^! prwf cl p^r f r-r» '*r.* # . 

* 

Awrf^r.- fhlldr^n w^inr language In a f ? ffihk- rursl dialer t of English or a 
iang^^ge nrhtr ti /i/ * , r ,lr h*' C^ft-I-W&lj . The oplr.ionfc do not nerr v 

f^rtly r**f lert tto^r of HIE . Th^ ^tudy used eij?ht ianguap^ group-, Id^nM 
flcarlf/ti nf ^jhlffrt^, In ttl^ ar^itlc shown wfirh population in th* ^tudy 



D'A&gtlo and Wilson (1979) h*?te mm4^thm clmim that omim*tontk are fe« 



incooaequtmUal that they ere not worth looking at, 4iM|m t First, 

tbefr dste In aspect , They have an average of a little over six iisci^^ 

par ch|14 p^r fi^ry which saa&a that their stories ere either vtry ehor* or 
2 

too easy, letondl y » t#ur sfsrue date guttered over * decade and a half #o» 
a large n«trr of readers of divergent backgrounds involving approximately 
100,000 curded ttiscues indicates an ^pprojdmaie average Joo* rate of 1 01 



Continued 

The fctudy utilised mtmcvm aoelyala* General efaeue procedure involve* 
an oral reading of * whole story not sees by the subject beforehand* Reader* 
sre cold before reading that they will not be helped during the reading a&d 
they will be aafced to retail the story wiser? tbay fintah. Tfc*y read tram the 
original boofe with only * researcher present. The researcher follow* the 
reading on a typeaeript containing the ejract format of the t«t* The entire 
proceeding 1* «i>d to* taped for later analysis* An official typescript la 
subsequently prepared by having two researchers independently Ifeteo to the 
tape with a third listening to point* of disagreement * The siseuaa, placat 
vtmr* observed oral response* do not catch expected oral reaponaes to the text # 
are thro sealyied according to the Goodman Reading Kiscue Analysts Taxoooay 
(Cooaaan* 1969H Codings are computer analyzed after a series of h«sp and 
computer data reviews to eliminate ceding erton* fhe resultant analysis 
conai*|e of eumary data for Individual* end group* and contingency tables 
**ho#ing relationships between aspect* of the process for Individual* and groups* 

^ The researcher also ellclte a free retelling of the story followed by 
pat fro t probing with operi ^rtdfd question* designed to £r*w fro© the reader as 
full a representation mm possible of what he/ght ra^irtjffi #nd haa, under stood > 
The retelling Is analyzed and scoyed according tg a stale developed for the 
ptarpo^e* 

In the !fl£ study on vfeJch fioat of this report la baaed, eight language 
populations were studied reading two stories each Is English* They were: Texas 
Spanish, Arizona Mavajo, Michigan Arabic, Hawaiian Saaoan, Bmmltmn Fl^glr, 
Mississippi Black, Tenessee Appal at hi an (White) # and Downeaet Maine. Is tach 
popyiatlou tf*re were four second , four fourth, ami four sljcth grade mibjects 
selected mm average for the grade la th eir school g , A cowon story for ^*ch 
0rad# vss read by all eight populations* Each also read # second story choiien 
for coltural relevance to the group, A aajor conclusion of tha genersl study i* 
thst there Is a ronton single reading process s&oog all groups studied (Goodman, 
1978, Chapter 3). That point can not be developed here. t»e cite subjects 
in this article for fd^itlflcat loo and to Illustrate thin process mlty* At 
appropriate tlses we Illustrate culturarj and/or linguistic influences, 

slficue analy?!^ 25 pIscwe per child per story are considered iiinte^l* We 
coded SO In the ssjor ^tt^y rited in this report. 



reared with tot*! »lwve. Thirdly, this fipft*ioa datd S- providing jartrtwl 
In^tgMii i^to resting pT!<i?%!b* *om$: jf «««lfl>% vtll tc ENrn! in thi€ fftort* 

The fsyt tolf(3f,ul *stlc rltory w La**- rhlt reca*ic€ptuu» I izatlon or, 1% that 
developed by &u&d*m . I? is not p-ofefttfele lo rh# wntwt of thlfe art it 1** t*> 
full? statt* thle theory. That ha* tees dcme fCoodcaA # 197S; Singer 

4 luddelt, I9H). B^t tfc* essential c. the theory Can be seated: B«*dtop 
Involves tentative lnfors#t!ori prcceaeinr. ^Saader* interact vttfc a gtaphir 
te^t u?lf»g the strategies ^Ung a predicting, confimlfig and correcting 
to rrnatrert seanlng* Tbey p?otr*K pjr apbopfcoaff: , *yt*tatf lr gsd saasaffctlc cu** 
aiamltan*&u*ly a&d I * tariff lvel y « they these strategies, The aendlr£ 
process Invclwv visual, perceptual, hVBtactic and wiantu cycles each l«t«* 
lorHsg, GoodMft Ms characterised the re^dieg proves ?s a "pnyrhelingulatj* 
pueMlr:* gap*** CCooHsas. 1%7K fcr- proficient reading as f-onstrur tlnf 

cca&fng vit> lb- l*££t awu&t &f tf« : .if.d effort * selectively using t*e f«-WHt 
sosf productive rt;ft to H-«'i/ing. 

dfsrwulci: irj fhti j /it*- f miotic it c cf a series -tf -uch 

d1ic^§i^g wl :Irh tr# d^thcra are developing. Issued on and extending tie V- 
Ccodaa** theory r^roug! a thorough ^xplcratfon cf =* pert! ul^r readir-g 

f herK*&enGft ^ 

t 

Tfc*ae paper* Hfi alsc research reports since they suasarize the averts 
of oral reading aiacuf re search which deal vitfc the phef*0££-f*ors» this esse 
feord Iev€l oaf as! en (Goods*?! 6 Goods as, 1978), £«t that research is iwtyi.il- 
ifetic Lf^ that it deals vith analysis of uncontrolled behavior of subjects 
tasks iff y§*ieh variables sre useafitrolled 197£) • Ir reading miscue 

iMearrh subjects are itsked lo read craily whuic stories taken from trade 
hooks or bsfesl rt#dera which they have not seen before vhSch are ^c^ewhat 



difficult for them, The subjects are gives no astihtance while they read, 

i 

They're told In advance they will be asked to retell when they are finished 
reading. ^ 



Cuba (1978) has noted these ways In which ««Hur#liatit research such as 
ours differs from experimental: 

1) Philosophical b*se: Ka rural isiic renearch ia concerned with 
"describing and under standing phenomena *V Eaperiseotal research 
deal* with "facts and their relationship to one another*** 

2) Inquiry paradigm: Experimental research usee "laboratory control* 
^ or statistical manipulation to estimate effects of narrowly 
/ controlled variables. The naturalistic inquirer la concerned with 

Interpreting impressions In as uncontrolled an observation of 
phenomena as possible, checking out impressions by "*tri angulation", 
testing one source *%&t&&t another until he is satisfied that his 
Interpretation is valid**, 

3) Purpose: Experimental inquiry has as its purpose ths * f testing of 
ideas in some empirically elaborated form," naturalistic inquiry 
fias the purpose' of "the discovery of phenomena". To ttat relation- 
ships in phenomena trh* naturalistic inquirer looks for "instances 
in wtiicb the relationship can be observed rather than arranging 
f*?r it to happen, under controllisd conditions" (p* 13) / In pur 
report we cite such instances to support our conclusions. 

4} Stances Experimental research Is "reductionist," "imposing constraints 
on antecedent conditions and /or on outputs" (p*l3) seeking only that 
Information which relates to "pre formulated questions and hypotheses", 
Naturalistic research is "fscpansionlst** and holistic to <Jesf{ibe 
# arid understand phenomena as wholes in "ways that reflect their 
compljsd ty* « 

^) Framework/design; Experimental 'research usea rigid designs f ix*d 
in advance and unalterable. Naturalistic research designs can 
only Incospletely be specified in advance. It is emergent, variable * 
responsive "as new information is gained and new insights art* 
formed", 

6) Styles Experimental research uses an "intervention" style admin- 
istering a treatment to subjects under controlled conditions* 
Katuralistie research style is "selective". Tt selects fr *m the 
uncontrolled whole those aspects critical to the research *?jrpose. 
Phenomena may be rare, depending when ,the "right combination of 
factors" occurs* But the naturalistic researcher waits for thete 
to happen, 

} 
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7} Etallty In experimental, research reaMty Is staple a^d^tngfclar 
lis naturalistic research Reality 1p seen being relafivr, 
changing, nod c(mpks. 

Value structure: E*petl~emal re -jMrcherk view thevsvlve^ as 
**valu* free*** T*e natural i^tic ^l^uf rer f recognises that his 
ova valued are very iiudi pari of his inquiry end that be needr* 
to be explicit about thee us he ca*/ ? These tight, Cuba 
calls "conceptual .or theoretical difference^ 1 ' Be rffer& six 
others which he call** operational or practical. 



Setting 
Context 

Conditions 
Treatment 

Scope 

Methods 



EjgerJ^nt&j^ 
Controlled environment 

Considered Interfering: 
acreen^d out 

controlled 

Stable and invariant 



limited* twt* TaT, at 
narrow as possible 



datura stic * 
non-con t rived environment 

totally relevant t mist be 
present and studied 

refl* world 

I 

? *contini/ou^ change l« the 
essence of reality" 

enolar, unIifs*Ufd, every— 
thing is relevant 



.Objectivity judged by objectivity judged by 

repllcabllity by indeptodt-nt #, conti inability: agreement 
observers ■ rnaong "a" variety of infor- 

nation sources" » 



Miscue research has all of the characteristics Cuba describes and for 
that reason it rot usefully he reported the way experimental research is 
reported. It produces data* in £reat quantities* which can be manipulated 
statistically The data and lt^ analysis i& reported in a 600 page report 
(G'j&tam & Goodman, 3 I97B). But analysis of tout data is not the essence 
of th.K ?eaearr,bi it only suggest tW phenomena am) the patterns of their 



^The principle iitudy we discuss here had the following diinensidns: *8 popu- 
lations k 3 grades r 4 subject* x ? stories of 6-14 pages each* * We tfeus 
analysed 96 different readers and 192 complete story* readings. The to£al 
nwbar of elscuea analyzed was 10,690, We wade 18 coding decisions per ©incye 
ao a rental of 192,420 bits of Information we produced. The entire taiseue 
analysis taxonomy has been reported elsewhere (Goodie an, %RQ) * 
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relationship. The essence of the research is delineation of the process as 
it is revealed through convergence of all the information the study reveals. 
To report findings meaningfully we must go back to the original wade and 
illustrate the phenomena in proces s so that all necessary conditions will be 
present and properly valued. This we have dore in thjs article. We focus 
on word emissions in the context in which v,e studied hem: real readers of 
wbc ^ texts, 

i * 

F&eause. of the volume of the data, traditional statistical tests of 
significance are meaningless* If four subjects in a grade read a story and 
produce 200 miscues and raiscue analysis results in 4,000 bits of information, 

9 

that's a lot of degrees of freedom. But it's still four subjects who 4o not 
constitute a .sample of a larger population, but rather four related case - 
studies* 



Our repfiort follows this design: 

1. Discussion in considerable detail of the omission patterns — in 

context — of a single reader we'll call Lucy. We have not selected her as 

typical, She is not. Sh~. was selected because she shows richly and in full 

variety, the omission phenomenon. Her reading concentrates what is found 

i 

more widely scattered in other readings.' At various later, points we refv?r 

► 

back to Ujcv. 

- .** 

* 2. We then sunasmrize four key points about omissions which she has 

' demonstrated and supply additional examples to support our conclusions. 

* # 

3, Next we develop a major theoreticaKconclusioir afready introduced; 
omissions may he divided according to whether they a*e deliberate or^non- 
deliberate. We support thip with further example from Lucy and other subjects, 

' • . • 10 ^ ^ 



developing us we do so the relationship to the underlying psycholinguistic theory, 

4. The folio- .ng section compares the omission phenomenon to a related one, 
*subst~ tution of ' non-words foif real words. Here comparative data is useful and 
is provided to indicate trends among readers ahd relative distribution of the 
two phenomena. But the data only tells part of The story so, we go back to 
our protocol s^ to illustrate the conditions in which both phenomena can be 
observed - 

5* A short section explores the omission phenomenon among highly proficient 
readers to further develqp and support the concepts we are building, 

6. Then we preset a categorization of the types and cause of nondeliberate 
omissions. This, of course, i§ a detailed taxonomy supplemental to the 
general miscue analysis taxonomy. In every case we provide examples to 
illustrate and support each category and argument. 

7. In thfe next section we deal with the differential effect of omissions' on 
the reader's effectiveness. We draw again on a single reader, Walter, who 
shows in a concentrated way what other readers also show. 

9 

8. A disc, ssion of how the unders < of omissions is helped by looking 
at *the readers 1 retellings follows. 

✓ ; 

9. We, then, surxnarize what we have learned. 

/ • ^ 

'0* We suggest, drawing oh the study and our own professional values, what 
we believe our reconcepti&lization means for reading instruction 

w 

1.0 The Omission Phenomena as Revealed by One Reader 

To begin we will examine the omissions of one reader, develop a basic 
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f rameword ^for a theory of omissions ancUcontinue throughout the report to 
'refer to the emissions of other readers to build validity for the proposed 
the<yy. This is necessary procedure in reporting naturalistic research. 

L 

* *, 

•% 

We 'will examine a fourth grade bilingual Navajo girl (who we've introduced 

as Lucy) reading a full story, "Freddie Miller, Scientist'* (Story 51*). We f ve 

selected Lucy because she rather dramatically illustrates a number of key 

aspects of word omissions. Her word omissions are 30,8% of her mlscues on 

this story (since her fhiscues per hundred words (MPHW) is 9.35 tha: means , 

1 

she had 2.9 omissions per hundred words). Her omission rate compares to an 
average of 10.4% omissions among 32 readers of this story. Even more inter- 
esting, Lucy herself only had 5.8% omission miscues on another story she 
read for the same study. . . . 

Lucy, like all readers, has thesealternatives open o her at each problem 

point wherrVshe reads oially. (1) She can produce only words she knows are 

r*al English words. That's a little more of a problem for bilingual readers 

i 

since they may lack confidence in their English vocabularies. (2.) She can 

produce non-wor<T approximations. (3) She can omit. (A) She can wait for 

someone, usually the teacher, to tell her the next word. That's perhaps* the 

safest thing to do. In this case, however, our research procedure requires 

the researcher fco give no help. We tell subjects. beforehand chey will be on 

their own to do the best they can, and, if they wish, to guess or go *fr. 

So Lucy eventually must choose one of the of her options. These *ch«iffes are 

1 

those we can observe her making. After we look at what she does we £an 
consider why she chooser the alternative she doeri and how that relates to 
the VgadJng process And her use of it in this r^adling. 

^In'this paper S will be used as abbreviation for Story t (e.g, S51)« Story 
numbers and names are listed in the Appendix. 1 



Here are the opening lines of the typescript: 

Ort-rtri*)' terrible 5 

0101 ^Po or Fredd i e was in tro uble agai n.- He had been 

N j T— — * 

0102 t experimenting with his (chemistry) set, and jEllzabeth's doll 

0103 had turned green. 

heart Yn-tfc 

0104 His little sister was heartbroken, Freedie f s mother was 

reeWtA exclaim 

0105 angry. ''You've wrecked that doll! she exclaimed. 

0106 ,t WhatUueeri experiment was it this time?" 

She pauses after been (line 0101) for whirty seconds. The following 
conversation occurs between Lucy and the researcher: 
Researcher: Are you thinking vhac that is? 
Subject: Yes. 

R: OK, say what you're thinking out loud, OK? 

S: Yes. 

R: Go ahead. 

S: Sexpermeeting. 

1 Thfen she reads through his (line 0102} and pauses again for tyenty- 
eight, seconds • 

^R: Say what you're thinking out loud. (25 second pause) Do you want to 
start 1 again? ' 

S: , Ye* f j 



^We use a marking system developed for miscue analysis 




- omission $excreement - non word /isaidYfafcher /- reversal 
A " insertion ^ E ^ beth . s doll . ae lf-correctlon 
ihtrouiie again - substitution ^ recession 
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ft: OK. Why don't you start again? 

» * 

Lucy rereads, repeating her prior miscue trouble , but also shifting 
to an ger for again . She repeats her non-word for experimenting . A ten 
second pause comes again after his (0102) . 
R: Are you thinking something? 
S: Yes. 

R: Say what you're thinking. (25 second pause) You want to leave that 

out and go on? 
S; Yes. 

R: Yoir can do that, too, "If you want to. ^ 

Lucy continues to Elizabeth's (0102), pauses thirteen seconds, produces 
Elila — , and immediately self-corrects. She continues then with only a four 
r ,cond pause before ber heartbrpke/ heart broken substitution (0104) '. Her 
next short pause, only a few seconds, is accompanied by a repetition of you've 
before reeked (0105) , A twenty second pause precedes exclaim for exclaimed 
(0105). The pause after what is twenty five seconds' (0106) «. 
R: If you really can't guess* anything, you can leave it out an go on, but 
try to guess* first and then if vou can't, then you can go on if you 
want to. 

Another five second pause precedes her omission of queer (0106). 

After that> she shows the following pattern on lines 0201-0218. An 
eight second pause before correctly producing washing , six seconds before 
getting mixture right; Sixteen seconds before omitting chemicals. Aft:er 
thirty-seven seconds pause before August , the researcher says "go ahead ," 
but she says Uncle Augets , repeating the prior word. She pauses thirty 
second's before Switzerland and the researcher says "Say what you f re thinking," 
She produces $Switzland . Again after* a thirty second pause and a *say what 

. ' 14 . 



- you're thinking," she produces $comproning for com paring . Fifteen seconds 
pause preceeds correct production of usually * 

There a^e a few short pauses until she comes to chemicals . Again she 
has a v twenty-five second pause. The researcher says "Say what you 1 re thinking;" 
she pauses forty seconds more; researcher says "Want to go ahead? 11 She says 
"Yes," and omits. 

The next omission, allowance , follows a twenty-^f ive second pause. Again 
she awaits permission to go on after the researcher stJggests first saying 
what she thinks. 

The scene is repeated three lines later with "scientist's , but this time 
the researcher says "You can mo<re on if you want and go on without me telling 
you any time you want to. OK?" She responds as usual, "tes." After that, 
in the next .twenty- two lines, sh€? shows these pause patterns and omissions 
with no further researcher encouragement (lines 0218-0311): 
Omissiqns by Lu cy NA51 2 (Navajo subject number 512) 



pause 






duration 


omission 


subsequent performance 


10 seconds 


disappointments 


only instance of word 


19 " 


allowance 


omits twice in story; on line 0805 (3rd 
occurrence) says al-lowance. 


40 " 


chemistry 


says $tchemi&ter later 


31 " 


scientist 


omits here and above, but then says $sciency 


22 M 


strange 


substitutes strong later 


15 " 


unknown 


only instance of word 


5 


chemicals 


omits 4 times in the story 


6 " 


explode - 


only instance of word 


6 " 


accident 


substitutes attempting later 


9 " 


interesting 


only instance of word 


20 " 
15 * 


husband 


only instance of word 


Maximillian 


see below 


6 " 


chemicals 


see above • 


5 • 


Maximilian 


omits these 2 times, then says $Mixmiller 


6 " 


chemist 


only instance of word, hut in line 0314 says 



$tchgnister for chemistry 



In this same section, she reads queer correctly after an eight second 
O 15 
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to deliberate and develop their own strategies • Monroe's* 15 seconds (1932, 
p. 31) before giving the word Is traditionally a very long wait time. Most 
teachers would wait approximately 3-5 seconds arid then hslp the reader. 
Children soon learn this and make full use of it in order to not risk 
making mistakes. 

Pet .omission patterns are not evidence that she doesn't know words in 

some total sense or couldn't sound them out. What it shows is that shi knows 

when she doesn't know. That could be true of any reader. The only thing 

that this pattern shows specifically related to her ciilture is her conformity 

and reluctance to choose her own strategies. The pattern does, of course, 

i 

also demonstrate the difference between performance and competence as we 

\ 

define them. What she overtly does at any point is not what she is capable 
of doing (competence), but what she chooses to do in particular circumstances 
(performance) : 

2.0 The Basis for Building a The or y of Omiss ions 

Lucy's pause patterns, her responses to the* researcher , and her remark^ 
albe shifts, first to morfe frequent omission and then tc virtually no omissions/ 
illustrates several important insights: 

i; Omissions can be deliberate. That is, they zan come as the result 
of internal deliberation. We Hill illustrate later tha* they aie 
not always deliberate. \ 
2. When a reader deliberately chooses to oirit, that's a choice between 
the alternatives we've m^ntioned'above. Lucy demonstrates by her 
performance in the latter part of this reading that she could have 
produced some representation in her oral reading — cither real words 
or non-words — had she chosen to do so. She demonstrates also that 
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she does not need the prompting she seems to 'expect * 

3, That mean* that the ijsue in omission is not all or nothing. Lucy 
knows she doesn f t know. But her mind is not devoid of response. 
She has the syntactic and semantic context to use in predicting 
the text; she has the graphic features, .shapes and patterns to 
use; she has her knowledge of language and the world to draw on 

in building schema 'and constructing meaning. That's why she's not 
surprised when the researcher says, "Say what you're thinking," 

4. Reading involves taking risks. The objective is always to get to 
meaning. That involves surmounting difficulties with syntax, 
concepts, phrasing, lexicon. Sometimes, though, instruction teache* 
the developing reader that accurate word identification is a 
necessary prerequisite or corequisite to comprehension. Deliberate 
omission sometimes shows a reader's preference for avoiding the risk 
of trying when the reader -lacks confidence in the result. In other 
instances a reader may deliberately use omission as a ^positive 
strategy, expecting later contexts to clarify the problem. 

y 

Here's an example from a second grader: Child Talking to Himself 

©sn- He * ^**\ Oh...' 

She began to T sniff at it. She sniffed at * t8 £»^ / T , n $Kif> ""WlaS" 



0407 
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* 4 5 3 fs-r--^ A * Wwi here's on«r$»er ont . . 

0408 sides and its/ fcorneri^ She /(thumped) the ^ ^ eftna ^ ^£ 4^61^1 

camera with her white yfur paw. TKccY worib *^ur ; l^oA m*i&6t 

This readers announces deliberate omissions. In one base he predicts 
later success (thumped). In. another he ^ebrates his ultimate strategy: 
he had omitted fur three times before getting it right in this line. 

* f m&tffcs a ver^ pause 

3.0 Deliberate and Non-deliberate Word Omissions 

Lucy's reading of the story we discussed above' illustrates a phenomenon 

18 
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of the? reader deliberately ^choosing to omit words in oral reading. Put many 
of the word omissions we observe through miscue analysis seem to be t*ot 
deliberate at all- Ratner they are incidental to the reading. 

Here are the sentences in which Lucy's miseues occurred in the latter 
two thirds of the Btory (story 51). No pauses preceded any of them: . . 
Line 

0325 Uncle Oscar must (feave) been a terrible goody-goody • 

0426 He looked at the but tei\(and) said 

come riu 

come t * l2 ° /^^v 

0514 "In the hall closet ! M came Elizabeth's tearful (reply) 

0516 * but he couldn't open 



0517 ^the cldset door , ( either , 
, And here are the only omissions she shows in the second story (story 83): 



mis^ng® \6ts cry V 

*as littlest U£st its mother and cried \^tt 



0505 the lamb that was littlest Uost its mother and cried J"^a-a" 
0703 He had learrfe<nto tie it well, arid he bad learned to throw it feithout 

Q 

070' missing over the round gray recks (that) were' in) the canyon. 

0802 He was thinking about (that) first time, 

1502 His father was standing behindthim.) His father . « . 



While it*s never possible to know for certain (unless the reader overtly 
says so) whether an omission is deliberate or not, these examples show 
- several clear differences from the pattern cited above. The "patterns of 
extended pauses are not present in non-deliberate omissions. 

Often such omissions involve words read correctly without hesitation 
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,at other places In the text, The '-eader's intonation usually shows no sign 
of a disrupted pattern Inappropriate to the syntax of the Uxt being read. 

Her omission of have in line 0^25 (S51) ©ay Reflect that English in 
her second language*. That may be what*s involved in omitting that in line 
0802, 383* % * *• 

ThPomission of that and in in line 704, S83, show ai different pattern 
complicated by the substitution of where* for were . She corrects in but not 
her substitution or the omission of that * She seems to have lost the gram- 
matical structure* or anticipated another. That 1 a core clearly illustrated 
in line 1502 where she omifs him as well as the sentence end, continuing 
into the next noun "phrase which becomes the new object for the preposition^ 
behind. But she appears to realize that doesn't make sense so' she regresses 
and corrects. Her intonation makes very. clear her original syntactic prediction 
and her corrected one, 

a 

Only in her emissions of reply , either, and " m^a-a" does it seem possible , 
her omfssions. are deliberate, and in the case of ' Wa-a" and e ither the 
sentences are sensible vithou£ them-, % 

Clearly there are important differences between deliberate and non- 
deliberate word omissions,. This phenomenon has been noticed before in the 
professional literature, but usually non-deliberate omisrsions were considered 
careless oversights, Monroe (1932) in her studies of children's oral reading 
errors in the 1930* s noticed that "many fast, fluent readers omit words which 
do not contribute greatl> to content" (p. 83)*, but her advice to teachers 
focussed on getting readers to avoid omissions* Monroe (1932) and Madden 

and Pratt (194i> labeled soae of our tieHberate omissions as "refusal* 

. 4 

or words aided" which were defined as words "which the child refused to 
attempt or over which he hesitated so long (for fifteen. seconds in our pro- 
cedure in giving Fray's Oral Reading Paragraphs) that the word was pronounced 

20 
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for Mb" (Monro*", 1932, p. 37). 

We'll argue here that omissions, Um. all wiscuet*, reflect the reading 
PTQcezH and are often indicators of the readers 1 strength* in u^e of that 
process. 

We refer to mother reader for validation * our argument. Virginia is 
a second grade W vajo bilingual. Her omissions on two stories are 23*6% 
and 20.7%. 

Her omissions »hm; a pattern: 



S68 (Henry's Choice) 



1005 vyOjenr^) said 0503 (anyjanimal 

1101 \Sen) Henry ... 1201 V(^S)they 



heme 

0101 (old) Mrs. Puck 0308 ^Hy(ne^hat is at (the) house . 



S26 



^ ^Hy (new) hat is at (the) 

^of Q tree - * 030* It is<jLn) 



0305 \^^ on vent 

-tt* , 

0801 .Henry got a "shoe box and ©ade holes 

0802 ^ yin the li<£) 

sprite Oro^s 

0803 (He) wrote Dragon House on the box, 



0961 Kext, Henry got a jar and mad^ # *holes 
0902 in the lid© * 



0903 (He) got some hugs and put them ir a jar. 



/ 



■\ * Table 2 * 

Percent of Or.ission& and Ut»tt-W«r«Jii in Word Level Miscies 



t 



Groups 


2nd Crude %* % 


4th' Oracle S*s 


6th Grade %'s 


Standard Story 


Culturally 
Relevant Story 


Standard Story 


Ctil tura! 
Relevant 


ly . • ' 

Story 


• 

Standard Story 


Culturally " 
Relevant Story • 


OH 




OM 


N-W , 


OH ' 


H-w 


ON 


N-W 


OM 


N-W 

_i * 


0M 


NrW 

* 


2nd 

Language 


13. Q 






7,3 


' 7,2 


25.0 


t 

5.6 


18*9 


11.0 - 


I i 

15.0 


; 7.8 


16.0- 


Dialect 
Items * 


■ n.3 


5.9 


11.6 


7.9 


n.6 


17.6 


30; 9 


8.2 


9.8 


11.3 


.6.9 


11.0 • 


Grand 
Means 


12.2 


6.5 


10.8 


7.6 


10.4 


21.3 


8'. 3 


13.6 


10.'. 


* 

13.2 


8.4 


13.5 



24 



Grand mean for omissions" Qfi standard stories « 11.0% 

Crand mean for omissions on eulturally relevant stoiies ** 9.2% 

* 

Overall grand mean for omissions m 10*1% "O* 
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The consistent pattern involves omissions of relatively familiar voYds 
which are either corrected or part pf syntactic and semantic* transformations, 
These are not deliberate omissions of "difficult" words. ~ This young Navajo 
reader is seeking meaning anii not simply naming vfordn* 

Her selective, non-del iterate omissions and the patterns qf correction 

* * * * * 

reveal a considerable control over EngTish. She is in no sense a careless 
* reader . ^ 

4.0 Non-word* v s. Omissions * 

If readers ar£ : pr$ducing deliberate omissions, we argued above that 

tfchey are choosing among alternatives. The patterns of* relationship between 

/ ' * * < 
omission and non-word substitutions in our mi scue* research illustrate this, 

* As Table 2 shows, while omission percent s exceed non-word percents 

aaiong second graders, fourth graders and sixth graders show higher rate*; 

i 

of norf-words* Second graders seejn more reluctant to produce non-words • 

/ • - 

One could argue that they omit more wordg because of low tford recognition ♦ 
• We see, rattier, a pattern of young reader* preferring 'to omit rather than 
"sounding out" non-words, since the latter is a possible alternative* 

Anwar, an Arabit-English bilingual second grader, has 26*6% omissions 
on S44, but only 2.6% on S68, the culturally relevant- story his group read. 

In S44, the words he omitted: answered*, ^changed, camera*, clear, 
comer, excited*, exclaimed*, marionette*, suddenly*, thuropetf, upstairs, 
vine, vines*. Starred items are words which occurred more than once in the 
text where some substitution, either non-word or real word, occurred at 
least once* Thfs illustrates that this 'second grader is using omitting as 
a strategy for avoiding risk-takings He can,- and does in some instances, 
make an attempt at the word, but he often chooses, not to do vhen he thinks 
he will be wrong. . *s 
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It would be easy to say that the reason for his use of this strategy 
on S44 ratter than S68 is sipply due to more difficult vocabulary in the 



former. But Anva 1 ** shows thes^miscue examples in S68 with the word dragon : 

JA dragon! 



0703 It's a dragon 



0705' A dragdn <coi^e^) . 
0708 baby dragons to gi^ away 



0706 Pet stores don't Have dragons 



Correct, examples again, oiicur in licea 0fi03* 0 8 05 ^- 0 8 06 , 09 0 4 , 0905^ 0906 T 

1005, 1006, 1302, 1403, '140- , 1496, 1501, 1505, 1507* He abandons his v 

correct attempt on line 0703 and tries a series of sounding out sorties, 

gets it right again on line 0705, then shifts to non-word attemptc in two 
♦ 

mpre Instances, and then settles finally on dragon , He seems to have 
mistrusted himself, but not enough to omit. 

In retelling, Anwar talks interchangeably about dragons and lizards. 
(In fact, the dragon was a hr ^ed lizard.) , 9 

Here are oome other examples of hi* sounding dutj strategy in S68, where 

t 

he/ prefers it to omission: * 

ER S OR . 

(Expected (Observed 1 * - 

J Response) Response) 



0705 


might 


1. 


may-ther 


2. 


mayt ther 


3* mayteuth . 








maytcoth 








G803 


wrote 


lv 


wo i d 


2. 


wrote » 


. 3. wrote 


1002 


grandpa's 


i. 


f,srdor 


2. 


Sear 


3. grandab's 


1102 


grandpa 


1. 5 


grant 


2. 


grant 


3* granda 






4. 


grandpa 


# 






1502 


grandpa 


1. * 


grancJpath 


2. 


grandpa 5 






±n a prior study. 


tihere we looked 


at 


readers of low, 


ave r^g^andTKlgh 
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proficiency in grades 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, we fd^nd an interesting pattern 
among low proficiency readers: V 

Table 3 

Pe cent (of Omissions and Non-Words 
by Low Readers 



Grade 
Omissions 



2L 
20. 5% 



2.4% 

/ 



4L 


. 6i 


8L 


10L 


16. 51 


10.6% 


10.7% 


7.9% 


"4.-3Z ' -j 


:~ 8.4% 


9.8% 


2.5% 



This pattern of decreasing emission percents and rising percents of non-words 
was not evident among average awd-high proficiency readers in that study. It 
shows a greater willingness to settle for produciug^non-word rather than 
emitting. These older low proficiency Readers may have learned "word attack 
skills 1 ^ but they have also learned to produce and accept a lo^-of nonsense 
in their oral reading. 

5.0 Omissions of Highly Proficient Readers 

4 

Whiie older low proficiency readers are increasingly producing non-word 
substitutions and decreasing deliberate omissions, more proficient readers 
are opening more confidently and taking more risks* 

In our 1973 study the High groups in grades 2, 4, 8, and 10 show over 20% 

word omissions. These percentages reflect larger proportions of less frequent 

< 

miscues than less proficient readers, with word substitutions declining. Both 
eighth and tenth grade high proficiency readers have higher rates^'f omissions 
on the easier of the two stories they read, 22% compared to 17.6% for eigh^i 
graders; 21% compared to 16% for tenth graders. These differences demonstrate 
that It is non-rdeliberate omissions which are the great bulk of the omissions 
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of these high proficiency readers. , ' * 

These findings would tend to be supported by the evidence, supplied by* 
Monroe (1932) who found, that her "reading-defect cases" gre'atly exceeded^- 
control group from the same grade in' numbers of errors in most error cate-* 
gories, but the two categories with the least amount of difference were the 
"omissions of words" and "refusals and words aided" (1932, p, 58). Although 
this evidence appears at first to be .contradictory, it indicates a trend that 
feveals that more proficient readers tehd to make more omissions than one 



would expect, many of which would be non-deliberate. Swanson (1937) founcl 
that the rate of omissions between good and poor silent readers (when 
reading orally) were essentially the same, but it 'is Critical to point out v 
that his category of omissions included letter omissions and syllable omis- 
sions (substitutions or non-words in miscue analysis) as well as thelomission 
of whole words (only 33% of total-Omissions) . However, Swanson did note that 

the poor readers corrected only 10% 'of their omissions compared to 20% 

- # 

Correction by the good readers (p., 49). 

It is interesting in light of what has been said, to note that earlier 
researchers observed that omitted words were not usually difficult words., 
Swanson (1937, p. 49) and Eairbankp (1937, p. 95) noted -tha£ they .were 
invariably "easy" or "common", and Madden and t>ratt (1941, p." 124) ^ound 
that articles and prepositions w^re the most frequently omitted- parts of 
speech. It is particularly interesting to note that in spite of this evi- 
dence many reading professionals have continued to adWere tt> thW view that 
omissions occur because* the child does not know the word. 

We continue now to use .the method of "triangulation", testing one source 

* ' i 

against another, to see if there is further evidence for what is being said. 
Here arc the omissions of one eighth grade high proficiency reader In 
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our studies on Story 60 (Poison) : 
lines 

0102' It must, hpve been around midnight when I drove home£ and las I 



* 



Approached the gates 



0208 I parked the car and went up (the) five steps to the balcony > 
0227 "Stop.. Wait a moment, Timber," ^) x * 

<J»28 could hardly hear what he was sa>^ng. 



0233 



. . .don ' t ^make, _a_noi se . Take your 
shoes off before (you) come nearer. 



0234 

0312 I- coyldn't understand about taking (o ff ) the shoes 
0330 It A looked llkeTa ba£'go)of malaria 

Here we see the reader absorbed in the text and producing word omissions 
which almost look like the wrk of an editor. They tend to involve^ optional 
elements as in lines 102. and 208. Some involve shifts to alternate phrasing 
as in 227 and 234. Others involve reader predictions that take a different 
direction than the text as in 312 (non-corrected) and 330 (corrected) . the 
latter shows the reader omitting go^when -it's used as a noun in a BritishV^^^.' 
idiom byt then recovering and correcting. * 

Even -when the going gets rough thjps reader is producing omissions but 
not deliberate ones. Here's her reading of a portion of an essay (S61): 

4 

242 But ojjce we have begun drain- 

two popu- 

243 lng (the\povacai ne ( gu t) of our politi- 

244 clans and* technocrats, installed 



245 Ralph Nader astthtsjpresident of 



246* General Motors and Ti 
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30 



© 

Qf CBS,|we 



247 Smothers as the head 

t 

248 will (have to)start looking inward 



She omits no difficult words, producing either real words or non-word 
near misses. She corrects an omission only once here where she's perhaps pre- 
dicted M we will start" and become aware .that the text is at odds, with her 
prediction. She goes back all the way to the beginning of the clause to correct. 

Her non-words do disrupt meaning though like many confident readers 
she may reason (1) that she has some sense from the context of their meaning, 
and (2) that they may not -be of much importance to the text and if they are 
'so important they 1 re likely to reoccur. Her preoccupation with getting 
overall meaning from difficult text may contribute to her omission of 
deletable elements. Her attention is on meaninfe in what she pees as 
problem spots.' It would be inefficient to attend to predictable aspects. 

• 

6,0 Non-deliberate Omissions: Types an d Causes 

Earlier we argued that one type of omission is deliberate. We classi- 
fied all others as non-deliberate and suggested some ways of dfetecting 
which ones are not deliberate. 

"fen-deliberate" only indicates, however, what such miscnes are _£t. 
But no n-de liberate miscues include a wide range ef "different phenomena.* 
What they have in common is that they are incidental to the reading process. 
The reader is interacting with a text j*nd, in oral reading, producing an 
oral representation of the reader's variation oh the text. That observable , 
oral representation, in miscue analysis, is compared with an expected 
resppflfce to the text (not the text itself since that is In written form). 
Words or word sequences may be present in the expected response, but not In • 
the- obsejrwd response. These appear to be omissions and it is only In that 
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apparent dense that we classify them as such. But what they represent is 

« 

the on-going result of an on-going process. Like all miscues they provide 

* ■ 

dramatic insight into what the reader is* doing that produces these results. 
But^ that means we must not stop our analysis at a superficial level. 

We can demonstrate this phenomenon by categorizing some of the omissions 
subjects in our studies have produced in terms of the common syntactic and 
semantic text features and. effects on the text they involve* 

It is not possible to support these categories by simply producing. ___ 

tables of statistics. Because we are interested in the whole picture, we 
will continue to illustrate by citing examples as they 'occur in the 
naturalistic setting. ' 

6.1 Omissions Incidental to Comp le x Misc ues All substitutions in reading 
are simultaneous omissions and insertions. When a substitution is on a 
word level, that is one word for another, that's a relatively simple 
phenomenon to deal with. But readers often process in such a way that 
there is no simple word for word substitution or matching number of words 
in ER (expected response) and OR (observed response). } 

Consider these examples: 

CR before coming nearer 
ER before you come nearer 

OR Once, however* he forgot himself and looked at the butter 
saying , . . 

ER Ofcce, however, he forgot himself; he looked at the butter 
and said * • • ' 

Both f these examples involve shifts from one syntactic structure to 
another with no change in the meaning. In the first, you is omitted; in 
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the second, and Is omitted* But neither belongs In the transformed structure 
in fact, many syntactic structures require omission of deep structure 
elements. What looks like, a substitution of and for he is really a trims-' 
formation of one kind of conjoining of clauses to another. The original 
text used a semi-colon to, indicate close relationship of two independent * 
clauses. , The reader uses and to link these clauses which makes possible 
deletion of the prcioun subject he from the second clause since it ljb 
already pySfcrnQt^in the first clafrtee. 9 
Then? are three clauses in this example: 

ER I He forgot himself; he looked at the butter and (he) said... 
OR / He forgot himself and (he) looked at the butter spying... 

Oui subjects at all grade levels produced many variation of this type 

of mi scpe 'which of ten appeared to include omissions. 

re's an example from a rural Black sixth grader: 
ofuS 

So (w^each^go t oo one side . . • 

This example* of language in use demonstrates the proficiency of the 
reader as he moves to meaning, but in the earlier oral reading literature 
already cited this sentence would have been classified as containing three 
errors (one omission and two insertions — all bad), thus grossly penalizing 
the reader. 

6.2 Omission of Optional Elements , A related phenomena, also quite comnon, 
Involves deletion of words which represent elements that are optional either 
^ syntactically or semantlcally, or both. They are optional in the sense 
that the author also could have chosen to leave' them out With no' effect on 
the text effectiveness. 

Optional Determiners (noun markers) 
# 29 
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we have begun draining ( the) novacalm> .' . . 



to dig in (the) sand . . 

Optional clause makers: * 
he thought(that)a scientist' s^life . 

Verb particles: * 
Andre cried(ou^, "Suzanne 
I came (C^ to see .... • 
sycamores leaned (out) over the water... 



Intensifies: 

Hr> likedVjust) being with the boy 




Omissions in reduced; structures: 
Cry all you want (£o)l 



Conjunctions: 

And not only thatAQmtJ you may be a real valuable gold mine, 

Time related prepositions: 
Ve talked ( for ) a while 
they came (on) Saturday 



Verb markers in parallel clauses: 

H&rv had straightened up again and (hadj pulled the weenies as far 
as they would go. 



Semantical ly redundant elements: 



Under the (olcp apple tree (prior text establishes tree is old) 
$The next day at noon, as ( goon as ) classes let out 
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, . . to tell Grandfather (all) about it 

Wte're supposed to leara a certain number of definitions for 
English ^lass) each week. 

6.3 Oplssions of U npredictable Elements Often miscues reflect the 
reader 1 s surprise at unpredictable structures. These structures will 
often cause several readers to omit the same elements. It is not sd much 
th4t they are difficult as that they are unexpected that causes the 
problem. * - 

...mixing the strange g^th^ unknown . 
f Header 2 I want you to save half your allowance for (it each ) week 

Reader 1 I*wantfyou) to save hal^ your allowance for(it)each week 

...the school bell was ( ringing , ringing... 

In this sequence, roost of the readers omit the ; 

f, I f m a very busy man," be said, hanging up(the)twor telephones" * . 
into which he'd been talking. • 

It's very unusual in English to use both a determiner (the) and a 
quantifier (two) together. Furthermore f the usually is used with a noun 
already mentioned. But this is the first reference to telephones. That's 
because the author has reversed clauses in combining them. 
He was talking Into two telephones. 
He hung up th^^^Pfcphonee/' 
Readers frequently mlscue on into here, too, because of the clumsy 
"into which" clause the author used to avoid ending with a preposition. 

y 

6.4 Di alect and Fl^st Langua ge \T\t\\&nv* & m fo %*s i GK*. Ke f ve already pointed 
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Xo o*dssions that represent, dialect shifts on the part of our subjects, 
Here are some examples* 

...stop by and see (£f)l can get some... 
HovQ)you know it was roe? (Appalachian) 
If you^ra) careful (Pidgin) 

You ^re) just like,.. * (Spanish) ^ 
Freddie "told mow) he had fixed (SpiilsE)" 



These omissions show the influence of the reader^ language on their 

m 

omissions. 

^6.5 Omission Miscues Involving Dialogue Many omissions Involve the complex 
structures surrounding dialogue and the dialogue's carriers (the he said , s). 
The reader's attention must shift in written dialogue. Dialogue carriers 
also havfe a peculiar syntax. '* 

In this example the direct quote is gone and so is the need for said : 
so she ^^^kon ' t worry, Andrei)... 

This Navajo second grader does several reversals of the pattern of 
the dialogue carrier sometimes including omissions: 

"Do you want a bird?" rto^fatheryasked., 

"Why are you taking that?*' ^^fatheAvas^ed . 

6-6 Words in Compounds Some miscues involve omitting one vord in a 
compound: 

Have you asked the policetaari? 

...at the {^b^shore 

^ and ran ^to the house ^ 
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It may appear, frommany of twexamples we are citing above, that 
w f re arguing that non-deliberate omissions^dQti' t effect meaning*. Though r 
a surprising number, in fact, don't Interfere with^nprehension, many ilo 
occur in situations In which meaning is partially or whor^ changed or 
lost. What we are arguing' is that .the omissions are integral to the 
reader' | quest for meaning. As such, when meaning is disrupted, they are 
as like ly to result from a loss^of comprehension as to cause It,. 

6.7 Omissions Involved in Prediction of O ther Structures - Often omissions 
show that the reader had iri mind a structure that i*s not the one the writer 
has used: 



* \Ba put-off again 
"Mr. Bamaby will see yo u^jTyou )come over right away." 
When they ( did, they ) saw (that) the gate/\in the fence wds open. 
Antone stood under the hole ( j-n jthq ) fence. 

7.1 How Omissions Effect the^ Reading EProcess 

* Below are examples of a Hawaiian Pidgin fourth grader, Walter, who 

* M 

produced about 35% omission of all kinds. He illustrates the many ways 

* ttu*t cessions can be involved in the reading process. Omissions of other 

* 

HPA subjects range from 0-13*2% on either story. - 

* This high proportion of omission? is even more interesting, considering 

that falter has the lowest residual MPHV^ on both stories. (Residual mis cues 

w ' * 

are those which are* neither semantlcally acceptable nor corrected. ) 

Sometimes his omissions appear to be deliberate strategy. The first 
three times Ahele occurs in S69 it is omitted: 

/ — ' ; ^ 

"With my other don\(Ahele;\ he shall one day rule,,. 



^Hlscues pef hundred words 
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Wloa. . . said ^Ahele",) I wapr . . (line 0808, 0809) 
"Coae frith us f \helfe^ ) your brother wants... (line Q901, 0902) 
After that $Ahlli is substituted for Ahele whenever it occurs. 

A related strategy .is omission of unusual , but dispensable words, 
mostly adjectives and adverbs* 



• 



The spear. . ♦stuck, uuiveuing) **.'.to rl de fcthe (holua) sled .* . I 

(lines 0623, 0624) 

...that (glgnifiegj face. he saw the Magnificent) course 
(line 0311), (lines Illl, 1112) 



looked at him (keenly) a handsome ^Iderly ) man 

ines 0612, 0613) (lines 0303, 03040 



Guards, (courtiers^ and members of the royal family. (lines 0520,0521) 
But there are omission adscues which cannot be deliberate but reflect 

V / 

the reader's preoccupation with meaning rather than words: 

( Then the ) next morning (tas^Tat her would say./. (S51, line 0318) 
...the small battery he had ( fended ) to use,., (S51, line 0603) 
...hfc couldn* t^ppen the ^lose^ door .. , (S51, lines 0516, 0517) 



^ by (the) one main road (369, line 0113) 



the sparkling blue (*r^/green of the ocean (S69, line 1201, 1202) 
...sped down the ( green ) track . . , <S69, line 1222) 



. w touched the ground (again) on the smooth grass... (S69, lines 1431, 

K ' 1432) 

^ . , * 

...he put(out)his hand,.,(s69, lines 1516, 1517) 

34 



Standing between rcheau) the king put hl3 arns around their shoulders... 

^ — (S69, lines 0813, 0814,' 

I- 0815) 

There are tires when word omissions either reflect or cause loss of 
aeaning. Walter seesis to have trouble with sow clause dependencies, par- 
ticularly those with as as clause- Barkers: 
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Bu\(a8j"te reached. . . \ - • .even (as) they are . 
W 1 -: , (S69, line 0203) ^~ — .T S69. 3 

\. ./as) he ran wildly;.. 1 

V if - f SAO/ 11rw> fill*} 



<S69, line 0203) ^ — ^ ^ - < S69, line 0533) 

He **06 

r+ wo* 

_ I he picked 

-CS69,' line 0216) ' ^tS69, lines 0104, 0105} 

It was repeated again and again(as\each sled was... {S69, lines 1502, 
/7\ * I503 > * 

(O 

[When^Freddie ran up\£fro»)the cellar... (S51, line 0511) 

. Hi* 

(While) Freddie cleaned out the ref rigeratoiQ his mother kept saying... 

(S5I, lines 0307", 0308) 

* 

In all these examples* corrections or adjustments preserve rearing, but 
n6t all of Walter's omission mlscues cause no loss of seaning: 

One^ance)at the ( dlgrified) face . . . (S69, lines 0310, 031 1) 

Last qf all walked twcVoen) carrying drums. (S69, lines 0716, 0717) 



..that was dark and cloudy, and(had)a queer ^ml? . (S51, lines 

0226, 0227) 



after i:he eut(in)his allowance \S51 f line 0219) 



If this pattern of Walter's amissions has a relationship to Pidgin It 
may be in the difference in clause structure reflected in the*££ clauses 
above. But the rest of his omissions see# to reflect strategies for getting 
to taeanlng and coping with unfamiliar terss. 

As *ight be expected, he produces only five non-wrds in b§th stories 
combined. That compares with 17-34% on S5i for his peers and 9.8-20.42 
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on S69. 



8.1 Cajaslong and Retellings . * ; 

Those vho have used the tapes from the Reading Itlscue Inventory kit (1972), 
ylll recaljt John, who never readb the word oxygen in the story Space Pgt 
saying iij/the retelling ,f he didn't Ifarve enough oxygen — oxygen, , that's tha<c 
jord I wouldn't get." 

Alicia, a Spanish-English bilingual sixth grader, shows deliberate 
emission of some words that look hard. -Here's a sequence with examples 
fro» S53: 



0201 So ( education) ! t was! I ope^djthe dictionary and picked 

0202 out a word that sotmded goodr ^hilosophlcalT^ I yelled. 



0203 Might as well study {Wdaeaalngs first^ ^PhilosophlcalT) 

L284 showing ( calwwss )aiid (c Qurage ) in the face of ill fortune." 
• ototomy 

0205 I aean I really yelled it. I guess a fellow has to work off 

- streo* / -i 

0206 steam once in a while. 

She uses this strategy ^less as the story progresses, though she otdts 
philosophical all of the seven tinea it occurs Still she is *ble to deal 
with the principal concept involved in the retelling — "the unusualness of 
a baby saying big words (such as philosophical ) : 

••Be pt*t his finder at Andrew a?*d told hi© to say daa, fee didn't say 
da*, he said another word and then he was surprised I guess and went and 
sat down with his legs open and his hands pointing at Andrew* s big -brother*" 

The researcher asks her "Were there any other words that gave you trouble? 1 
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S: 1 1 ha'd trouble with tMs one (pointing to ' education , which, she omitted 
all three times it occurred).,, 

i 

R: Whht is it? N 

S: I said it, oh how'd it go (pause) ed-, edu-, $edit juct-/l meaiv 

$edujution - something,** * 
R: What does it mean? 
Sr With school, something with school. 

TVo points are demonstrated here* Her* intentional omissions do not 
mfcan she has no idea what the word would sound like* Neither do they mean 
she has no idea of the meaning. This type of omission is a strategy for 
avoiding risk-taking when she*s afraid she'll be wrong. 

Though our subjects don't always oblige us hy. using words in their 
retellings they've omitted in reading or by discussing their omissions, 
still we get insights from retellings to support our conclusions f ^ <m the 
reading. Furthermore, readers' retellings do show that story co>.. -ehenston 
in rarely effected by omission of some key word. Rarely is a single word 
crucial to comprehension of a story in any case. 

Kei*^ *r omission nor non-word substitution can be asstaned to leave the 
reader* vith no sense of caning* Here /are two examples from retellings: 

Examplf : Excerpt from an Arab sixth grad.er t e telling Fareedah's Carpet : 

R" Where did she weave the carpe*? 

$; In the Sgrelo. I forgot the name of it . 

R: Can you describe it to me? 

S: Veil, it's like a tent. 

Exflttpl^; Excerpt from an Appalachian sixth grader retelling My Brother 
Is A Genius r- 
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S: Well, he said that big old, long word — Ph-p- (pause)* I couldn't 
pronounce that * 

Example: Excerpt from Rural Black sixth grader retelling My ; Brother Is A 
Genius 

S: ...Andrew started sayin* some wfcrds like "Super" — I, can't say t hat 
^ word. Anyway, he started sayin* some **>rds... 

9 . 1 So What Should W* Make of Omis sions? 

♦ We've demonstrated, or rather the readers in our studies have demon- 
strated, that omissions are complex manifestations of the reading process, 
the strategies readers use, and their decision making as they read, 
fc/ Omissions provide useful irtTormation for an insightful observer on 
'what's going on as the reader responds — or chooses not to respond — to 
print* 

D'Angelo and Wilson (1979) would have us shutting^ ourselves off -from . 
the data that provides such valuable insights. They would also want us to 
ignore the fact that some" readers don r t make emission miscues. Unlike 
D'Angelo and Wilson, we believe that miscues tell us more about the readers 
strengths than their weaknesses* 

Our readers have adequately demonstrated here that the common sense 
view of omissions as thje inability to respond to an unknown vord or lack of 
'"word attack skills" is simply wrong. 

This evidence also contradicts the traditional view that omissions are 
due simply to carelessness by skipping over the vord. It is interesting to 
note that Fairbanks discovered in 1937 that eye-fixation during oral 
reading Vas "equally precise tA* • an error was matte as when it van not 
(P. 96). 
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Are omissions bad? No, not per se. In fact, many are non-dfe liberate 

> \* * 

and show the readers' strengths in constructing meaning from text. Even 
the strategy of deliberate omission may have value if it avoids undue pre- 
occupation with minor text elyents that subsequent text may clarify. 
Certainly some > omission patterns can be' indicative of readers 1 problems/ 
Very young readers sometimes omit more words than they' reed, sometimes 

t - ■ ■ : , 

announcing "we haven'^ had that word yet". That represents the children s 
concept that reading is reading ^ords and thpt they arje only responsible 
for reading wox%s explicitly "taught". , 

Sometimes omission patterns* represent a strong reluctance. to take 
risks, as Lucy illustrated in the secdnd portion'of her reading* 

Other omission patterns reflect the reader r s general problems in 
dealing with the syntactic or semantic structures of the text. * 

* 

Omissions 3nd patterns of omission, then, need interpretation. That 
interpretation must be on the basis >6f some understanding of reading as a 
process in which the reader interacts with print tfo create meaning. Counting 
omissions is of little use. Attempts such as Monfcoe's to develop norms of 
omissions and other "error 1 * patterns will never provide* much insight. They 
overlook the effect on rate of mlscuel of such-factdrs as type^of ^nstruction, 
variation in reading materials, etc. We tdust see their significance in 
relationship to the whole" process; We must see them as surface representa- 
tions of an underlying interaction between the reader and ty'text. 

One can not argue> in a "general sense that it is better to produce 
sdme thing, if only a scunded-out ncn-word, than to om^t. , 
^ There are values in some patterns* of non-word rfubstitutjont. Non- 
words often retain the affixes, particularly the grammatical ones, of the 
original word. That makes them useful placeholders for the original word 
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and make^ it possible for the readWtb keep control of the syntactic 
pattern* of the text. They al^crtan* represent a greater willingness to 

take risks i£ readings But often patterns of nc^vord substitutions 

i * / 

refiect the readers Itosing themselves in tiyttig to get the words right, 

As problems occur they settle for phpnic approximations, often after 

several attempts at each occurrence. A lot cf. energy is expended with little 

* 4 

positive results. / 

/■ 

Here are examples from one eighth grade low proficiency reader: 

S53 X$U * 

0202 "Philosophical, I yelled. 0214 to remember the word definitions 



number of definitions 



pacific 

0203 "Philosophical," , 0222 

' o^t^s^s^s ~~~~ " - ~~ 

0703 the* word definitions 

These repeated attempts at each occurrence seew to reflect the reader's 
having accepted the view that everything depends on getting each word as 
a unit -- exactly right. So the reader tries alternate' phonic matchings 
Using, the control over integration of semantic and syntactic cues and 
disrupting the constructing >f meaniftg.* . 

Both deliberate omissioos and non-word patterns can reflect what we've 
labeled ?the i^xt--word syndrome". 

. * Lucy shows it in her reluctance to proceed everytiae she's unsure 
» 

about the next word. This syndroms one «n which readers begin to lose 
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the goal of Meaning In reading and become overwhelmed with the task of 
cortfedtly ,f knowing" every next word. Whatever strategies they pick, whether 
omission, non-word perneVerence, or teacher dependency, if the pattern 
shows the reader unwilling to move Jtoward meaning without correctly 
identifying every* word, that's when a real problem may exist. 

10.1 The Relationship of Reading Instruct lot to Omissions 

Kost reading instruction is geared to eliminating omissions as' inherently 

( 

bad. Teachers often Interrupt oral readers to ack them to reread every time 
they omit, regardless of the context or the effect. < 

In diagnosis, the teacher or examiner is usually told to "Pronounce word(K) 

J. 1 
when it's apparent that the child does not know the were* (a)" • A common time 

2 

limit is 5 seconds of pause. Consider that in the light of patterns shown „ 
by Lucy and others; they are cut off well before they are ready to irake a 
decision or get their cotnrage up to take a risk. That forces them Into a 
pattern of omission and teacher-dependency. It put? a 5 f>econd limit on 



all thought processes. Every time the teacher interrupts, the reader gets^ 
the message: "You must get the wrd righ^:. You ca;. *t do it without me. 
You've just failed one more time." Repeated small failures add up to a 
general sense of inadequacy and a lack of confidence in themselves as 
readers . 

Instruction, we believe, ought to help readers to build on their own 
strengths, to use their own strategies for making sense from text and their 
own strategies for solving problems when they come to them. 
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*Silvaroll, K. Classroom Beading Inventory, Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
1965, 1969. 

^ar, Frank. To Help -Children Read, Columbus: Merrill, 1973, pp. 124-5, 
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When readers, have paused at points in texts their minds should be, 
and usually are, engaged in processing information; graphophonic, syntactic, 
semantic, to get to meaning. They should be using the language and conceptual 
schema they have wifhin them interactively with cues selected from the text. 
If tte teacher cuts in after 5 seconds on the assumption that the reader 
does not "know" the ne*t word, tten the teacher is implicitly saying to the 
reader "say the word* never mind the sense". 

This represents two major preoccupations in our modern technology of 
reading instruction, both of which are unfortunate: (1) Preoccupation by 
teachers, aid leaflets with words as ends in themselves. (2) Assumption thgt 
reading must, at least ultimately, be error free. 

The demand for word for word accuracy <ftif ts the readers focus from 
. meaning and inhibits the reader's risk taking: better omit than be wrong; 

better wait for the teacher than try myself; better not trust my own half-formed - 
notions. 

Reading Inv ol ves tentative information pro cessing — guessing constantly 

what's coming. That makes it possible to predict, to sample, to monitor 
one's ow/i reading and confirm on the basis of the developing sense, to 
reprocess and self-correct as needed. 

Here's an example of what we mean. A second grader is reading: 
"Then 1 will find work," said Ted. . . 

He reads "Then I went, then I went, then I want...' 1 He stops himself, 
chortles and then says more deliberately: "Then I will—" Now a long 
pause ensues. Not 5 seconds, but 45 seconds. What shall we assume preoc- 
cupies the reader's mind? Conventional wisdom says, "he must have stopped 
because he doesn't know the next word. Tell him so he can go on without 
being frustrated." 
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But now consider th^ alternative: Suppose there are no problems with 

"unknown 11 words here. Suppose the reader has paused because he's having 

« ft 
trouble getting sense from the text. Find work? Could both be verbs? 

"You find things you lose," Says his seven year oltl logic. You can do vgrk, 

like you do school work . But find work ? In prior text Ted , a boy wants 

money to go to the "Pair". "We haVfen't got a -single penny to spare" says 

Dad* What does find work have to do with money for the Fair? 

We wait for the reader to solve his own problems. And after 45 seeonds 

of pause he does. He reads the rest of the sentence quickly and with lively 

intonation . 

Reading instruction must. not be geared to eliminating otniasion or to 
taking the risks out of reading, but helping readers solve problems for 
themselves. ^ 

If we encourage readers to trust themselves and to keep a concern for 
meaning as their constant preoccupation in leading there will probably be 
a decrease in deliberate omissions* But it's building the reader' r, self- 
reliance and risk-taking that's the goal of instruction, not superficially 
reducing deliberate omissions, In fact, our evidence has shown that confident 
readers will produce higher rates of non-deliberate omissions which do not 
disrupt-meaning* Again tlie goal of instruction is not to increase non- • 
deliberate omissions; it's tc help readers make sense of what they read.' But 
an oral rendition of a text which contains variations, perhaps including 
Missions from the expected response and still makes good sense tells the 
teacher a lot more about the reader's strength in comprehending than an accurate 
rendition which may or may not represent the reader's success in comprehending. 

The silence of readers' oral word omissions can speak eloquently to 
insightful teachers. 
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List of Stories Cited 



Story No. 
26 

44 

51 

53 

60 

*61 
68 

69 



Title 
Two New Hats 

Kitten -Jones 



Freddie Miller, 
Scientist 



Book Title & Grade 

Op the Street and Down , (Primer, 
American Book Co., 1963) 

Beyond Treasure Valley (3, 
American Book Co., 1963) 

Adventures Here and There (5, 
American Book Co., 1963) 



My Brother Is A Genius Adventures Nov and Then, (6, 

AneriCan Book Co., 1963) 



Poison 



Generation Gap 
Henry's Choice 

The Royal Race 



Page 
134 

60 

\ 

61 
246 
604 

14 



Adventures in English Literature 
(12, Harctmrt, Brace & World, 1958) 

Look , January 13, 1970 

To Market, To Market (1, Scott 
Foiresman, 1976) 



The Magic Word (4, Macmillan, 1966) 356 



X 
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